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come nearer to a successful handling of the problem than any other of 
the great powers having dependencies in the Far East. 

Mr. Yosaburo Takekoshi's volume is provided with a good map and 
an excellent bibliography; but it is much to be regretted that the book 
has no index. 

The author shows some familiarity with the general literature of 
colonial administration; but one detects here and there an inaccuracy 
which could have been avoided. For instance the title of James Anthony 
Froude's well-known work was not The History of English Colonisation 
in the West Indies but The English in the West Indies: or the Bow 
of Ulysses; the name of the distinguished chief justice of Barbados was 
not Sir Conrad Leaver but Sir Conrad Reeves ; and the Christian name of 
the writer of this review is not Allen, but Alleyne. 

Alleyne Ireland. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
( 1 902-1 903). Games of the North American Indians. By 
Stewart Culin. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1907. Pp. xl, 846.) 

The only original contribution accompanying the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology is an extended 
paper upon American Indian games. It is a bulky article of more than 
eight hundred pages, profusely illustrated with representations of games 
in progress and of the implements used in them. Mr. Culin has long 
been the chief American student of games. Almost twenty years ago 
he presented a paper upon the Street Games of Brooklyn Boys before 
the American Folk-Lore Society. This was followed by studies of Chi- 
nese games, the material investigated being found among Chinese immi- 
grants in this country. In 1893 Mr. Culin exhibited a great collection 
of games from all parts of the world at the Chicago Exposition. This 
attracted much attention but its real chief importance was the new trend 
which it gave to his own studies. For it was through this exhibit that 
he came into direct contact with Korean games and gained certain hints 
regarding the games of our own Southwest from Frank Hamilton Cush- 
ing, the devoted student of Pueblo Indian life. The fact that games are 
related to religious ceremonial, that they exemplify notions of cosmogony 
and philosophy, and that they contain a large magical element, was there 
first appreciated and became the dominant idea in Mr. Culin's work 
thereafter. A beautiful book upon Korean games was an immediate 
result. As a consequence of his collaboration with Mr. Cushing a col- 
lection of games was sent by Mr. Culin to the International and Cotton 
States Exposition at Atlanta in 1895. The publication of the catalogue 
of this exhibit in the Annual Report of the United States National 
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Museum for 1896 showed the importance of the subject and developed a 
wide interest in the study of American Indian games. In 1902, at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, Mr. Culin displayed, as part of 
the exhibit of the University of Pennsylvania, a synoptic collection of 
American Indian games which, in conception, arrangement, and instruc- 
tion value, was a model of what an ethnographic exhibit in such an 
exposition should be. And now, in the volume before us, Mr. Culin 
presents the results of his many years of work in this field. 

Our author confines his attention to games requiring the use of im- 
plements. And, of games requiring implements in their play, the so- 
called games of chance are the most important. Far from their being 
of trifling significance, mere pastimes, such games are, in their begin- 
nings, serious affairs. They had both a devotional aspect and divinatory 
meaning. They often form a part of the great annual ceremonies and 
fasting, purification and prayer were the preparation for their playing. 
The outcome was dependent upon the will of divine beings. Questions 
of vital importance were left to their decision. 

Mr. Culin recognizes two chief classes of American Indian games: 
I. Games of Chance; II. Games of Dexterity. He asserts that games of 
pure skill and calculation are lacking among our tribes. The games to 
which his discussion is chiefly devoted may be tabulated as follows : 

I. Chance P ice games 

L Guessing games 



II. Dexterity. 



Archery 
Sliding sticks 
Ring and javelin 
Ball 



Each of these is divided into several well-marked types: thus, the dice 
games are two — (a) where the dice are thrown directly from the hand, 
and (b) where they are shaken upon a bowl, dish, or platter and thrown 
up into the air. All of these various types are presented with an enor- 
mous amount of detail and illustration. Mr. Culin emphasizes the uni- 
formity of American games through the whole continent and appears to 
consider the southwestern part of the United States as a centre of origi- 
nation and dissemination. Our space does not admit of quotation of 
the author's argument but we present his summary of conclusions, 
slightly abbreviated. 

(1) These games may be classified into a small number of related 
groups. 

(2) Morphologically, they are identical and universal among all the 
tribes. 

(3) They are ritual or have descended from religious ceremonial 
observances. 

(4) Their identity and unity are shared by the myths with which 
they are associated. 
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(5) While often now mere gambling, they are still often, propitia- 
tory, magical, and beneficent. 

(6) They agree with widespread ceremonial observances found in 
other continents, which in their oldest and primitive forms are almost 
exclusively divinatory. 

Lack of space prevents consideration of these conclusions. With 
no desire to criticize what is a discussion of great value and interest, 
we regret two features in the author's treatment: (1) That he groups 
his detailed matter regarding the games alphabetically under linguistic 
stocks. It may be that striking similarities may force us to admit the 
identity and universality stated in the second conclusion. There are, 
however, interesting local variations, the fact and the force of which 
are at least obscured by an alphabetical arrangement. Thus, the ring 
and javelin game may be one everywhere, but the netted ring of the 
Arapaho, the simple hoop of the Onondaga, and the bark ring of the 
Makahs are types of well-marked local forms that deserve emphasis. 
(2) That no distributional maps are introduced. If they were, the 
interesting and suggestive local developments just mentioned could be 
appreciated even if the alphabetical arrangement were retained. We 
believe that a combination of geographical treatment and map illustra- 
tion would have improved Mr. Culin's paper and have given the basis 
for a more thoughtful and discriminating judgment on the part of the 
reader. 

Frederick Starr. 

Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound. Portraits and Biographies 
of the Men Honored in the Naming of Geographic Features of 
Northwestern America. By Edmond S. Meany, Professor of 
History, University of Washington. ( New York, London : The 
Macmillan Company. 1907. Pp. xvii, 344.) 

The author's work seems more properly that of an editor. The 
chief purpose is suggested in the second part of the title and announced 
in the introductory chapter. It is " to explain the meaning of geo- 
graphic names in use " on the Northwest Coast. The first four chapters, 
pp. 1-60, and numerous lengthy biographical foot-notes throughout the 
rest of the book carry out this purpose. The remaining pages are 
occupied by a reproduction of pages 33-385 of the second volume of 
Vancouver's Voyage (ed. 1801). The numerous, excellent full-page 
illustrations give the book a very pleasing appearance. 

In the main the work is trustworthy. If it had been well done it 
would have been of large value, especially to people who live in the 
Northwest or travel there. As it is it will doubtless be very interesting 
to many, and have a large sale, locally. Commendable diligence is 
shown in some things, notably in the collection of portraits, though, 
unfortunately, a woeful lack of it in others. 



